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Vo. LVII 


WALT WHITMAN AS A PROPHET 





During March of the year 1901, there was rendered in 
London a grand symphony, entitled “The Symphony of 
Walt Whitman.” It is fitting that England should be the 
birthplace of such an attempt, for England first recognized 
in our own Walt Whitman an embodiment of the Ameri- 
can character and a prophet of our future. 

Walt Whitman’s life extended from 1819 to 1892, years 
in which the character of the United States was forming 
her impulses to go down the centuries. He was born of a 
hardy farming stock and absorbed into himself the essence 
of what is American. Physically, he was a perfect specimen 
of manhood, tall, stalwart, erect, with ruddy cheek, and an 
eye which attracted all who came near him. His charac- 
ter typified liberty, absence of convention, and cheer. It 
possessed natural poise and seriousness, self-respect, defer- 
ence to others, and sincere friendliness. His great-hearted- 
ness kept him always in moderate circumstances. Above 
all he had an insight into the essence of things, clear and 
“penetrating —an insight controlled by deep religious 
feeling and radiant optimism. 

Thus incorporating the fundamental forces of our 
national development, and possessing such power, he was well 
fitted to unfold the hidden meaning of our present and to 
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predict our future. Turning to poetic forms of expression, 
he produced a book of poetry and prophecy, unparalleled 
of its kind in the world’s literature. The man Walt Whit- 
man and his great work, ‘“‘ Leaves of Grass,” are inseperably 
identified, as the book is the man in form of words. In 
his thought are manifested the four main currents of de- 
velopment, which are increasing to-day — democracy, hum- 
anity, science and religion. 

The democratic movement is one wearied of formality, 
ceremony and sham. The more we love the open air and 
the real and essential, the more fully we appreciate the 
democratic motive of Walt Whitman. The title “Leaves 
of Grass” itself suggests democracy. Walt Whitman gives 
this definition of a “great city” in the “Song of the Broad 
Axe:” 


‘*Where the great city stands is not 


The place of the best libraries and schools, nor the place where money is 
plentiest, 

Nor the place of the most numerous population. 

Where the city stands with the brawniest breed of orators and bards; 

Where children are taught to be laws unto themselves and to depend on 
themselves ; 

Where equanimity is illustrated in affairs; 

Where speculations on the soul are encouraged ; 

Where the city of the faithfulest friends stands ; 

There the great city stands.’’ 


The humanitarian current has been swelling rapidly 
in America since the civil war. Men are realizing the 
unity of the race, the equality of men and women, and of 
man with woman. We are welcoming brotherly love as 
an all-pervading bond. Says Walt Whitman : 


** Each of us inevitable, 

Each of us limitless, 

Each of us allowed the eternal purports of the earth, 
Each of us here as divinely as any is here.’’ 
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And again :— 


‘*I dream’d in a dream I saw a city invincible; 

I dream’d that was the new city of Friends. 

Nothing was greater there than the quality of robust love : 
It was seen every hour in the actions of the men of that city, 
And in all their looks and words.”’ 


Wonderful disclosures of science attended the last 
century. Science has developed the laws of evolution and 
succession. In showing us the unity of all things, she has 
pointed out the yet uncomprehended oneness of soul and 
body. She is teaching us to love both God and man, to 
see the glorious, the universal, the divine, in the little things 
about us. Walt Whitman sings the prophecy of science: 

‘* I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journey-work of the stars.” 


,' This day before dawn I ascended a hill and look’d at the crowded 
heavens ; 


And I said to my Spirit, ‘‘ When we become the unfolders of those orbs 
and the pleasure and knowledge of everything in them, shall we be 
satisfied then ? 

And my Spirit said, ‘‘ No, we but level that lift to pass and continue be- 
yond!” 

Democracy, humanity, science—these streams are 
blending into one, the great realization of the unity and 
divinity of man and nature, and the recognition of all-per- 
meating love. From France we hear Maeterlinck’s voice 
proclaiming: ‘The peasant, to whom the power of ex- 
pressing that which lies in his soul should suddenly be 
given, would at this moment pour forth ideas that were not 
yet in the soul of Racine.” The soul of men is drawing 
nearer the surface. Walt Whitman, the American, prophe- 
sies this movement when he says, “I predict the future of 
this country will be a religious one.” 

During the past century lived two great representa- 
tive types of American impulses — Abraham Lincoln and 
Walt Whitman. Lincoln’s life wasone of action; he served 
the present generation. Whitman expressed himself in 
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words ; his mission was for the future. The great prophets 
of Biblical literature, Isaiah and Jeremiah, had few listen- 
ing ears for their divine utterances, but their written words 
were treasured by their people after the lapse of centuries. 
During his lifetime Walt Whitman gained admittance to 
few households of his own land. In those few he was 
loved above all. As the American nation grows into the 
fullness of her seer’s predictions, his words will sink deeper 
and deeper into the hearts of his countrymen, until coming 
generations will recognize in Walt Whitman a prophet of 


the American nation. 
— Henry Goddard Leach. 


‘ 





STAR DUST 
As one who long has watched some star that gleams 
Brighter than all that flare along the beams 
Which gird the windswept arches of the skies, 
Till wistful longing steals into his dreams,— 


So I, with hopes half-dared, watch from afar 
The clear sweet radiance of a distant Star. 


But if that star to which my hopes have clung 
Should glow no more in the vast arch, among 

Its silent fellows, whose grave eyes have judged 
Each fallen star since first the stars were young,— 


Then mine must be that pain seen in the eyes 
Of lonely men who watch for dawn to rise. 
—Samuel Duff McCoy. 
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A PART OF HIS LIFE 





It was a warm, windless night of middle June. The 
air was full of the subdued hum of insects; and, against the 
dense darkness of the trees and shrubbery, lights of the 
fire-flies glinted like innumerable loosened stars. 

In the doorway of the old Pilgrim mansion, stood a 
tall young man, his figure dimly outlined by the lamp-light 
within. Presently he was joined by a woman of about his 
own age, which was twenty-twoor thereabouts, and together 
they started off down the long, winding driveway towards 
the gate-house at its foot. 

“ Peyton,” said the girl, “I Anow you were afraid to 
ask father. Come, you must tell me everything now, you 
know: weren’t you just a little nervous when you knocked 
at the library door?” 

The young man only smiled down upon her. 

For a minute she waited for his answer, and then with 
a mock-judicial air she said: 

‘This obstinacy and secretiveness must be stopped at 
once before it grows serious. Mr. Peyton Conrad, were 
you, or were you not, considerably disturbed when you this 
night asked me in marriage of my father? Did you not 
bump against a chair in entering his library, and stammer 
and say ‘Mr. P— Pilgrim, I’ve c-come to—er— ask —re- 
quest—?’ Oh, come, now, Peyton you know you pride your- 
self on your frankness, so tell me all about it. You must 
have been scared when father put down his book and looked 
over his glasses as people say he does in court.” 

“Well, Julia, since you must know it, I will say that 
I shouldn’t like to repeat to-night’s performance often ‘ 





“ As if you ever will,” broke in the girl, mockingly. 
‘7 am strong and healthy, and don’t read all night.” 

By this time they had reached the gate. Peyton prop- 
ped his elbows on the topmost bar and rested his chin on 
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hishands. Fora while he stood so, looking steadily across 
into Julia’s eyes. 

“ Well, Peyton, if you aren’t going to say anything, I 
must go back. I know mother is up waiting for me and 
I’m afraid to look at my watch.” 

“You don’t think I’m going to let you walk back to 
the house alone?” 

“ Why, certainly, I’m not at all afraid.” 

“Wait just a minute then,” said Conrad. “ Julia, you 
said just now that I was proud of my frankness. I am. 
I think I am candid, but sometimes I doubt even that, as 
I do everything else about myself. I am about to do an 
unusual thing. It may be folly. God knows I hope it is 
for the best. Here is a diary that I kept during my years 
at college. Read it over, Julia. I will come to see you in 
the morning.” 

Peyton knew that Julia would have her will about 
going home by herself, so he said good-night and contented 
himself with following her at a distance. After he had 
seen the door close safely on her, he turned off across the 
fields towards home. 

“Well,” thought Peyton as he walked along, “ will 
she understand me? Havel put too much trust in her 
love? At any rate I had to do it, and whatever comes, 
ll bear it.” 

_ After an hour’s talk with Peyton Conrad, strangers 
not infrequently said that they felt they had known him 
for years. And indeed there was in his character none of 
that mystery so fascinating to the world. But nevertheless, 
as the bed of a clear stream seems always nearer than it is, 
so in estimating Conrad’s character, one quickly saw through 
its clearness, but often failed to appreciate its depth. His 
mystery was simplicity. 

With a keen desire for companionship and an intense 
need of sympathy, he had lived almost a recluse. The 
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chief trouble was that he went too deeply into people. He 
craved a friendship deeper, sincerer, more exclusive than 
the world is willing to yield. He despised the friend- 
ships of expedience with which less sincere people content 
themselves and (the unpardonable sin) did not hesitate to 
express his scorn. Then, too, his terrible frankness about 
himself and others was unbearable to the average being 
who tramps stolidly along in the beaten path of custom. 

At last Peyton had found in Julia Pilgrim a woman 
beautiful; sincere, sympathetic; and now he had risked 
all in carrying to its end his principle of candor at any 
cost. Small wonder then, that he was far from calm 
when he rang at Judge Pilgrim’s door the next morning. 
Years afterward, Peyton Conrad could call up the most 
trivial and common-place objects he had seen that morn- 
ing, though at the time he had scarcely noticed them. The 
hall was cool and slightly darkened, the shutters being 
closed in anticipation of ahotday. There was the familiar 
furniture,— the tall grandfather’s clock, brass-faced and 
solemn-toned ; the straight-backed chairs ranged primly 
along the walls like old maids at a dance; the Maltese cat 
purring in her accustomed rug; and the long, polished 
mahogany table with its vase of June roses sending a faint 
delicious fragrance through the whole hall. 

After a while there was a_ movement in one of the 
rooms above, and the sound of a door closed, but as noone 
appeared, Peyton moved into the library and stood looking 
abstractedly out of the open window. Presently he be- 
came aware of some one in the room and, turning, he saw 
Julia standing beside him. Her eyes were red and her 
chin tremulous, and yet there was something in her man- 
ner that made Peyton wait for her to speak. . She looked 
at him steadily for a moment with eyes that seemed not 
to see, and then: 

“ Peyton,” she said, “I have read the diary through. 


Here it is.” 
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The words caine slowly and in a tone of sorrow, re- 
proach and defiance never heard before. 

“Why have you come here to-day? Can you ask me 
to forgive you and marry you with that stain? How could 
you come here to-day?” her voice rose as she hurried on, 
“you are cruel, cruel. You must go away, I never want 
to see you again.” 

“ Well,” said the man, half to her, half to himself, 
“the world will call me a fool, I know. Most men hide 
their secrets, but I had thought that if I was honest enough 
to tell you mine, you — you might love me enough to for- 
give me. But I don’t want to reproach you, and I have no 
excuse or defence to make.” 

Peyton spoke the last words bitterly and moved towards 
the door. But at the threshold he hesitated and then turn- 
ing back he held out his hand and said : 

“Will you shake hands with me, Julia, before I say 
good-bye? Let us part as friends, at least.” 

The girl had sunk into a chair by the window and her 
head was turned away. 

“Good-bye, Peyton,” she said, slowly extending her 
hand. Conrad pressed it for a moment in silence. 

“Good-bye, Julia” he said, “I had thought it might 
end this way. And it may be best as it is, God knows. I 
am sorry, Julia, more sorry than you can know. I love 
you still.” 

As he spoke the last words she looked around with an 
expression of unutterable wistfulness and love and longing 
that struck deeper than any reproach. 

“My God, Julia, I can’t bear to see you suffer so! 
Can’t you give me some hope? You won't let me go, 
dear ?” cried Peyton earnestly. 

“Oh, Peyton, how cou/d you, how could you!” She 
was standing now. All the reproach and defiance were 
gone, and the restrained emotion burst forth in swift, 
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pleading words. “Say that it is not so. Oh, say that it 
is not so,” she went on. “Say that it is only a dream— 
some terrible dream—tell me that I will wake tomorrow 
and find everything the same!” 

“Dear Julia, I would give anything in the world to 
say that what is in that diary is false, but you know I 
can not. I can only promise, and ask you to forgive.” 

“Peyton, I do forgive you,—I forgive. But you must 
go away now dear,—you must go away for a while,—I 
want to be alone.” 

—Kaymond Sanderson Williams. 





AN ASCENT OF VESUVIUS 

It was one of those early spring days that are nowhere 
more beautiful than in Italy. The olive and fig trees 
were in the glory of their first foliage, and tossed their 
branches in the fresh breezes with all the joy and beauty 
of liberation from the chill of winter. Our journey lay 
through Calabria, that land of romance and story whose 
very name carries us back into the bygone ages, when the 
desolate-looking monasteries nestling in every valley were 
seats of wealth and culture, and the ruins crowning every 
hill-top citadels of royalty and power. Through such 
scenery as this we were passing, when Mount Vesuvius 
broke upon our vision like some great cloud lying upon 
the horizon. : 

It was with awe and wonder that we beheld this father 
of volcanoes rising alone in his solitary grandeur, with a 
crown of bluish grey smoke resting above his head. For 
hours we held this hazy apparition in view, now losing it 
as we plunged into some valley, green with olive planta- 
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tions and sprouting vineyards, only to behold it again as 
we emerged into the plain or reached an eminence on the 
south. Nearer and nearer we came with every moment, 
until we swept about its foot in a broad curve and glided 
into Naples, the beautiful. 

Well says the proverb “See Naples and die,” for who- 
ever has once known the charm of that “glorious city by 
the sea” carries away with him a memory which is life- 
long. Few realize that it is the largest city in Italy and, 
after Rome, probably the most cosmopolitan. Yet, not- 
withstanding this fact, it is true that nowhere else do we 
find life more essentially Italian; and to this it owes much 
of its fascination. We drove through magnificent avenues 
and squares with their constant procession of handsome 
vehicles, and lined with beautiful shops and throngs of well- 
dressed people reminding us of Paris or London. Then, 
with the sudden turning of a corner, the whole world 
seemed changed. Here were crooked, narrow streets 
crowded with motley swarms of people in every variety of 
dress, from the ragged boatman of the harbor to the gaudily- 
attired shepherd of the neighboring hills, clad in his best 
and enjoying his holiday in town. Then the pedlers and 
fruit-venders, making day hideous with their strange cries 
and calls ; and, strangest of all, the herds of goats which 
supply the poorer quarters of the city with milk. In 
short, here we find everything that is unusual and extra- 
ordinary: and it is the more remarkable as it knocks 
elbows, so to speak, with the modern whirl of wealth and 
fashion. Surely there are few places which afford such a 
contrast. — 

It seemed as if we should never reach the end of this 
world of humanity, when, early upon the following morn- 
ing, we drove along the bay on our way to the grand moun- 
tain without which every picture of Naples seems incom- 
plete. We passed the suburb of Resina, beneath which, 
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buried under the decay and oblivion of centuries, lie the 
ruins of Herculaneum. Then turning inland we began to 
mount the lower steeps of Vesuvius. Soon the city was 
left behind, and the road led upward between whitewashed 
walls with matted coverings of clinging vines and flowers, 
and with houses standing in groves of orange and lemon 
trees dotting the road on either side. But the beggars are 
the most thoroughly Italian part of such a drive as this—the 
part from which the greatest amount cf “local color” is 
derived. From every hamlet they troop forth in swarms, 
imploring coppers, the children followiug the carriage some- 
times for half a mile in the hope of receiving ux soldo. 

As we mounted higher, the interminable stone walls 
and numerous houses gave place to great gardens and 
orchards of pomegranates, figs and almonds, all growing 
in neglected profusion and forming, with their different 
shades of green, a tropical picture. But grandest of all 
was the background of dark blue sea and matchless Italian 
sky meeting and merging far away over the rock-bound 
coast of Sorrento, and the towering isles of Capri, and 
mysterious Ischia. Soon this grand view became broader, 
as the road wound upward and vegetation was left behind. 

In its stead we found ourselves travelling over great 
stretches of black and awful desolation. Wastes of hard- 
ened lava, twisted into Titanic shapes, lay on every hand, 
and around and over these ran the road gleaming white in 
contrast to them. Above us towered the peak, with its 
faint halo of smoke, rising peaceful in the April sunshine. 
And no less peaceful appeared the ruins of Pompeii, just 
discernible at its foot, surrounded by clumps of funereal 
cypresses. But the charred and twisted sea of ruin be- 
tween the two, over which we were passing, recalled that 
awful night nearly eighteen hundred years ago, when it 
seemed to the doomed inhabitants of the fair town that 
the end of the world had come. It was as if a sea of mol- 
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ten rock had surged over the summit of Vesuvius, and the 
waves, suddenly cooled in the midst of their fiercest raging, 
had remained petrified during all these ages. Billow upon 
billow stretched away to right and left, above and below us. 
Jets of stony foam shot far into the air and yawning chasms 
gaped between. 

Rising upon a rock in the midst of this scene of utter 
desolation stood the observatory. Above it rose the cone, 
which must be climbed on foot. This ascent was at times 
so steep that the guides had to draw us up from ledge to 
ledge. We labored bravely upward, however, through 
deep ashes covered with a thick coating of sulphur. When 
the wind blew in sharp gusts, as it frequently did, this sul- 
phurous substance rose in clouds of fine stifling dust, and 
at such moments we were forced to lie down with hand- 
kerchiefs over our faces until the wind had abated. When 
we reached the curving top of the mountain, the climb- 
ing became easier, and at length we gained the summit. | 
Here it was necessary to procure tickets to see the crater. 
It is owned by the Italian government, which, with its 
usual policy of fleecing foreigners, makes the price of these 
tickets absurdly high. There was no way out of the 
dilemma, so with many mental reservations we bought our 
bigitettt and were allowed to proceed. 

It was a black and seemingly bottomless cavern that 
yawned at our feet. The width was several hundred yards 
and the depth about the same, although neither the bottom 
nor the opposite side could be seen for the volumes of sul- 
phurous smoke that rolled upward from its depths. It is 


only on days when a sea breeze blows these vapors inland 


that Vesuvius may be climbed, as the upward path is on 
the side toward the bay. We turned from this black crater 
to the view that lay before us spread about like a huge 
map,— the black wastes of lava stretching down from the 
foot of the cone on which we stood, the green woods and 
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gardens, and finally the grand panorama of land and sea, 
bounded on the one hand by far-off lines of hills purple in 
the distance, and on the other by the encircling horizon of 
the tideless Mediterranean. 

Now came the descent, and a truly astonishing per- 
formance it was. At theend of every flying leap we would 
land almost knee-deep in ashes and dirt, and slide some- 
times for yards before making another jump. In this semi- 
aerial fashion we very soon reached the foot of the cone. 
But now came the most exciting part of all. Our path 
lay over stretches of comparatively fresh lava. In some 
places we passed tiny craters from which the white-hot sub- 
stance was oozing and flowing: we had frequently to step 
over crevices which emitted stifling vapors. 

At length, however, we arrived at the observatory once 
more, and the ascent was over. The friendly belt of green 
was reached as the dusk was falling, and as we gained the 
outskirts of the city, the myriad lights of Naples were 
glimmering in an unbroken curve along the esplanade by 
the bay, and behind us, far up in the heavens like some 
new planet, hung a ruddy glow above the spot where Ves- 
uvius was sleeping. 


— Charles Ames Brooks. 
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LITANY OF ACTION 


Life’s river rushes by us 

Down to the sea of Fate; 
May not that sea defy us 

For drifting down too late! 
From rusty life, a sluggard’s grave, 
Lord God of earnest living, save ! 


Better wear out than rust out, 

And better break than wear! 
Drive folly, sloth and lust out, 

Set Thy live spirit there ! 
From rusty life, a sluggard’s grave, 
Lord God of ardent living, save ! 


From life. by us uncherished, 
Lord, take us suddenly,— 
Ev’n as Thy strong Son perished, 
A man of thirty-three. 
From rusty life, a sluggard’s grave, 
Lord God of fiery living, save ! 
—Robert Haven Schauffler. 





IN THE FORT SILL COUNTRY 





A vast expanse of ice-clad snow, sparkling as a myriad 
of jewels in the moonlight, becoming darker as it neared 
the black horizon—a sheet of snow, stretched out, covering 
all the prairie with a cloak of dim white, except where an 
uncertain line of bare trees marked the course of a creek— 
such was the aspect of the “Fort Sill Country” on a 
December night in the Old Army days. A little square of 
shivering lights was all that marked the post itself, so 
closely did the low, snow-covered buildings blend with the 
surrounding prairie. 

It was not such a night as was best suited to cam- 
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paigning. The keen north wind—that terror of the south- 
west — was whistling steadily over the ice-encrusted snow- 
blanket, bearing in every breath the sharp teeth of the 
Pole. The line of men and horses drawn up in front of 
the commanding officer’s house shivered in the cold. The 
troopers settled themselves lower in their fur coats and 
swore softly as they stroked the necks of their horses with 
their gauntlets. Finally the captain, a grey-haired survivor 
of many fights, swung into his saddle and spoke a sharp 
command. Bugle notes broke the stillness for a moment 
and, machine like, the horses fell into column of fours and 
dropped into the regulation trot. Gradually the protesting 
crunch of the snow, the rattle of carbines died away, and 
silence closed in againover the garrison. Before long even 
the moving speck on the prairie vanished from sight over 
a slight rise, and once more solitude held her sway. 

All night long they rode on and still on, ever the same 
crunch, crunch of the snow and rattle of the carbines in 
their ears, as some monotonous tom-tom of a savage medi- 
cine-man. The froth from the horses’ mouths froze to 
their lips. The water in the men’s canteens was no longer 
water, but a block of ice. From time to time aman would 
painfully climb down from his saddle and run along beside 
his horse, vainly trying to seek some means of warmth for 
his numb body. The moon dropped unnoticed behind the 
distant hills, leaving darker darkness to engulf the troop. 

For hours had they ridden thus, scarcely a word spoken 
or a joke cracked. It was well towards daybreak, as the 
stars were wearily closing their eyes after the long night- 
watch, when “Old Tim,” as the men affectionately called 
their captain, left his place at the head of his troop and 
galloped back to the side of his second lieutenant. He 
spoke a word to him in a low voice and together they rode 
on ahead until out of earshot of the troop. Then the 
captain slowly turned to his subaltern. 
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“ Morrison,” he said quietly, “I suppose you know 
what the regiment thinks of you now?” 

The other man simply nodded his head and dropped 
his eyes. 

“ And what are you going to do to change their opinion 
— or are they right?” he added after some hesitation. 

The younger officer raised his eyes a moment and looked 
at his captain. 

“They were right,” he began slowly. ‘They were 
right. Yes, that day I was a-afraid,” he concluded almost 
in a whisper. 

“Old Tim’s” eyes were blazing, and a look of im- 
measurable contempt settled upon his face. He loathed 
and despised this man beside him—this man who wore 
the uniform of his old regiment, and wearing it admitted 
himself a coward. He was not used to this sort of thing, 
was the captain. For a few minutes they rode on together 
silently, the younger man looking straight before him, the 
older officer fiercely biting his frozen mustache. Suddenly 
the captain turned to his subaltern fiercely. 

“By God! Morrison,” he broke out, “I swear to you 
that if I see you flinching this time —I swear that I'll 
shoot you down before the very eyes of your men, like the 
cur that you are. You ought to have been court-martialed 
long ago, but we— we couldn’t believe the story they told 
—and thought we'd give you another chance.” 

“And you'll be damn glad you did!” Morrison ex- 
claimed. 

The captain looked him straight in the eye for a 
moment and then, as though reading there the sincerity of 
the man, extended his hand to him. And then, without a 
word, they rode back to their respective stations. 

It was well toward sunset that day when the troop 
rode into a small plain surrounded by low hills. Men and 
horses had been refreshed by eight hours rest, and the bright 
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sunlight had cheered their spirits considerably. The 
Kiowa scouts, in whom they must perforce trust, reported 
their prey as encamped but ten miles further on, and the 
prospect of a quick capture and speedy return had set the 
men onedge. But scarcely had the men fairly entered the 
plain when a warning bullet sang joyously past them. 

“A trap, by —” the rest of the captain’s exclamation 
was lost in the report of his revolver, which he had emptied 
into the back of the trusted Indian scout who was scurry- 
ing madly toward the hills and his friends. 

Before orders could be given, the troop had formed a 
circle and dropped from their horses on the snow. Another 
moment and then began the nervous pop, popping of car- 
bines and the muttered oaths of men, both directed against 
the scarcely visible foe. As for the captain himself, he 
had been too much engrossed in posting his men to pay much 
attention to his young Heutenant, but when the fight was 
fairly on he glanced around and was surprised to see him 
standing at full height, encouraging his men around him. 
“Old Tim” walked over to his junior and stood regarding 
him a moment, a mixed expression of satisfaction and 
wonder on his countenance. The younger officer’s face 
was death-white, and his knees, the captain imagined, were 
almost trembling, but his voice was steady and clear. 

‘Get down there, Morrison,” he commanded, at length, 
“don’t expose yourself like a fool.” 

The subaltern looked up, and smiling, shook his head. 

“Get down, I tell you” he repeated. “As your 
superior officer, I order you” he added desperately, as he 
saw the look of appeal Morrison gave him. 

The younger officer very slowly and very deliberately 
lay down behind his horse and the captain moved away. 
He had noted the look which Morrison had given him when 
ordered to lie down, had the captain, and he understood. 
He smiled to himself grimly as he shoved a cart- 
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ridge into a carbine and sent a bullet against a feathered 
head which had bobbed up from beyond a distant rock, and 
seemed content once more. 

That night, soon after darkness fell, a man and his 
horse rose from the circle of troopers and horses, and together 
they disappeared quietly into the blackness of the shadows. 
Later on, the moon rose from the top of a distant mountain, 
and once more the firing began. But a few lucky shots 
had told in the ranks of the Kiowas, aud they saw clearly 
that nothing was to be gained without great risk to them- 
selves. And being all equally fond of life, they decided 
along toward morning to try some other day to kill sixty- 
odd troopers— good marksmen and chock full of nerve, 
all of them. Therefore when the sun once more raised his 
head above the horizon he saw, as likewise did these same 
sixty-odd troopers, that the Kiowas had decamped. 

“Old Tim” was not lacking in nerve, but he knew that 
with his small command the wisest move he could make 
was to return to the post—particularly since it was de- 
cidedly uncertain whether the man and horse which had 
left during the night would ever reach the fort alive and 
secure the necessary reinforcement. 

Once more the troopers wearily swung into their sad- 
dles and began the killing ride back. Not, however, as 
they had started out —for some horses wondered at the lead- 
_ like burdens on their backs, which jolted and swayed in a 
manner strange to them. Again the night fell and the 
moon rose, revealing to the tired troopers the same unending 
stretch of brilliant snow. Only that monotonous crunch 
of snow, that jangling rattle of carbines—and the heavy 
silence of the vastness around them. For days and days 
had they been riding, so it seemed to them, when of a 
sudden the men in the front rank stopped short at the ap- 
parition of a horse, lying dead before them. A moment 
more, and they broke into a swift trot, following a trail 
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marked by dark spots in the snow. It was not long before 
they came upon him, lying there on his face, bleeding 
and unconscious, but still feebly breathing. Near him 
they found the dead bodies of two of his slayers, and his 
empty revolver beside him told them the story. 

“Game to the last” murmured the captain to himself. 
“ And we thought —” he could not finish what was in his 
mind—the man before him belied the suspicions they 
had held. 

With carbines they improvised him a litter and soon 
the troop was slowly moving again, under the sympathiz- 
ing eyes of the stars, yet with the cold breath of death 
blowing in their faces. 

Of his narrow escape from the plain that night, when 
he offered to risk his life for his fellows, and of his plucky 
stand against a score of pursuers, no one has ever heard 
Morrison speak. But if you will look in a corner of a 
bureau drawer in his bedroom, you will find, in a plush 
case, a round piece of metal, on which is his name, and 
the legend: “ For distinguished gallantry.” 

—Walter Foote Sellers. 





THE DAMOSEL OF THE STREAM. 


It befell that on a day Sir Galahad hied him from King 
Arthur’s court for to seek some fair chaunce or adventure. 
And he came to a great wood and through the midst of the 
wood ran a stream so exceeding clear that it was a marvel 
to behold. And anon came he to a waterfall, wondrous 
high and of great force, falling over a broad ledge of white 
stone. And there rose the sound of one making great sor- 
row and dole out of measure. Then was Sir Galahad 
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astonied and wist not whence this lamentation might 
proceed. Butas he peered round about him here and there, 
he suddenly was ware how the water-fall made a wall as 
clear as crystal and as thick as that of a castle. And 
in an hollow space behind this wall sate a damsel, clothed 
richly in white samite, so wondrous fair and sweet to look 
upon that Sir Galahad was near blinded and wist not where 
he was. “ Fair damosel,” quoth he, “ why makest so great 
dole?” ‘“Soothly” answered she “a knight foul and 
evil, hight Sir Gawaine, unknightly bore me from my 
father’s castle even to this wood. And when I would 
naught of him but ever resisted his evil intents he let 
give me over unto the keeping of the crafty fairy Morgan 
le Fay till that I should think better of him. And she 
by her magic art cast a spell on me, and when I was mazed 
she let place me behind this wall.” And at that the damosel 
fell to weeping. “Maiden” quoth Sir Galahad, “full 
many a good knight and noble should lately have passed 
thisway. Might none avail to bear thee{from this thy water- 
dungeon?” “Alas and alack!” quoth she. “Hither have 
wended full many worshipful knights, but none might en- 
dure to pass this rushing wall. For whenever one would 
assay to win through to me, the force of the torrent would 
smite him down lightlier than ever Sir Lancelot overthrew 
adversary in the lists. And there lie a score of good knights 
in the black pool below yon jagged rock. Last of all came 
Merlin and when I cried out unto him for help, quoth he 
—‘no knight may eer avail to rescue thee, save he whose 
heart is pure.’” 

No word said Sir Galahad but with that he leapt into 
thewildstream. And the mighty water-fall disparted at his 
touch, for that he was a maiden knight. And lightly did 
he pluck forth the damosel and lightly bore her to a fair 
mossy bank. 

And at that there was a flashing amid the tree trunks 
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and anon up-rode Sir Gawaine on a coal-black courser, and 
the sunbeams glinted on his bright hauberk and polished 
helm. 

Then either knight knew other and neither spoke 
word but fire out-sterte from their eyes. Then sprang Sir 
Galahad lightly on his steed and gat a great spear in his 
hand and addressed him to Sir Gawaine. And straight 
they rushed together with so great might that their spears 
to-brast even to their hands and their coursers brake their 
back-bones and rolled among the tree-trunks. Then did 
Sir Gawaine lightly avoid his charger and gat his sword in 
his hand and fell amain on Sir Galahad who was mazed 
from his fall. “Yield thee, sir knight” quoth he “or thou 
diest!” | 

With that the damosel began to make great dole 
and cried out in a piteousvoice. ‘ Succour me, thou maiden 
knight or here I die, for yield me I never will to the foul, 
unworshipful Gawaine!” 

And when Sir Galahad heard the words of the maiden 
his strength waxed and grew like to the strength of ten, and 
lightly did he shake off Sir Gawaine and rose and smote 
him on the crest that the stroke sunk even unto his brain- 
pan. And he dropped an if he had been a stone. 

Then did Sir Galahad stoop and unlace his visard for 
to have slain him with his dagger but Sir Gawaine be- 
sought for life in piteous wise. ‘“Entreat you damosel 
whom thou hast so unknightly wronged” quoth the maiden 
knight “and so she biddeth thee live thou shalt live.” 
Then grovelled he before the Damosel of the Stream and 
entreated her mercy. And she bade him live, maugre all 
the despite he had done her, for she was exceeding gentle, 
more than all other ladies and gentlewomen, and could 
not brook to behold the flowing of blood. 

Then Sir Galahad made Sir Gawaine to swear that he 
would ever after be true knight to ladies and ever labour 
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lustily in their behalf. And he forced him to depart on 
foot and unharnessed to the court, there to show Queen 
Guenevere the tale of his foul deed and to crave her for 
pardon in the name of all fair ladies. 

But Sir Galahad and the damosel of the stream bode 
a space by the waterfall, looking in each other’s eyes, and 
neither spake word to other. 

— Robert Haven Schau filer. 





BACK-LOG MOODS 


Lyrics in gold 

Shapes untold, 

Pass in a ceaseless flow ; 
Pictures rare, 

Drawn in air 

As I dream in the gentle glow. 


Stars in the vast 

Dark sky of the Past 

Lend depth to the silent night. 
Isles in the sea 

Of Futurity 

Are agleam in reflected light. 


My fire is old, 
The grate grown cold— 
Not a lonely, lingering ray. 
Flown are visions and sprite 
In startled flight 
From the dawn of this grim To-day. 
—James Booth Hunt. 
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EARLE’S “ MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE OR, A PIECE 
OF THE WORLD DISCOVERED” 

The seventeenth century saw the rise in England of a 
school whose aim was to portray human character. It did 
not deal with the individual, however, but took for its 
theme a type or a trade, vice and virtue in general. It de- 
lineated not men but man. The spirit of the school was 
searching and analytical, although relieved by humor. 
Its style was terse, pointed and epigrammatic. Every word 
embodied a sentence, every sentence a paragraph; the 
spirit of Horace was all-pervasive. 

So popular did these sketches become, that between 
1605 and 1700 no less than two hundred collections were 
published by as many authors. The climax was reached 
in Joseph Hall, Sir Thomas Overbury, and John Earle. 
Soon after, the “characters” became obsolete, to reappear 
transformed and individualized in the essays of Queen 
Anne’s time, and still later in the novel. 

John Earle was a man of whom it was said, “the king 
could never see or hear any one thing amissin him.” His 
benignity stands out in clearest relief against the intol- 
erance and bitterness of invective that marked his day. 
Toa rare cultivation of mind he added a rarer piety of 
heart; and when we realize that with a genial wit he 
united a penetration that solved the darkest arcana of human 
motive, we can well understand how the friendship of no 
one was more desired and loved. 

With this brief glance at the author, we turn to his 
works. Earle created a gallery of seventy-eight etchings, 
each outlined with a few telling strokes. And we observe 
that they readily divide themselves into two classes. The 
first pictures men in distinct occupations, many of which 
had a peculiar local and temporary interest, as “A Trump- 
eter,” “A Catch-pole,” or “A Herald.” While we are in- 
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terested in the trumpeter, who was “the common attendant 
of glittering folkes, whether in the Court or Stage, where 
he is alwaies the Prologue’s Prologue;” or in the herald 
who “is an Art in England, but in Wales Nature, where 
they are borne with Heraldry in their mouthes, and each 
name is a Pedegree;” still, that interest is historical and 
based on no grounds of sympathy. The second class appeals 
to us with greater force, for in it we recognize what La 
Bruyére termed “les replis du coeur et tout l’intérieur de 
homme.” Here are sketched those foibles and faults, 
those ambitions and virtues, which are ingrained in the 
centuries and which change only their garb from age to age. 

The same law holds true for letters, the burnished mir- 
ror of life. The coward is the coward still, whether his 
name be Thraso, Captain Bobadil, or Falstaff. Tartarin 
and Bottom are but two examples of the self-conceited man ; 
while King Arthur, Sir Calidore, and Henry Esmond are 
all distinct illustrations of the man of high spirit. In the 
same way, each of Earle’s types finds its counterparts in the 
literature of every period. 

Earle presented the unusual combination of a wit and 
a humorist. Swift shot lightning arrows with a true aim ; 
but he lacked that substratum of brotherly affection upon 
which humor is built. Goldsmith, on the other hand, loved 
the race; but we look in vain for the sparkle of the polished 
gem. In Earle the two qualities mingled, but the flash of 
his wit was always dominated and softened by the affection 
he bore his fellow-men. Neither Swift nor Goldsmith 
could have written those lines about the antiquary: “he is 
of our religion, because we say it is most ancient; and yet 
a broken Statue would almost make him an Idolater.” 

We are inclined to believe that it was this side of 
Earle’s nature that endeared him to the king, for if Charles 
the Second loved anything better than a good dinner, it 
was a clever saying. Many a noble might have saved his 
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head when Charles took the throne, could he have made a 
bon mot like that one on “The Scholar,” who “ascends a 
horse somewhat sinisterly though not on the left side.” 

The ebbing tide of popularity has long since borne 
John Earle and his quaint school beyond the horizon. 
That he was a great writer, no one will claim. But that 
he drew the society of his day with a fearless and unrivalled 
hand, that he added to the pointedness and flexibility of 
the English language, and that he lived a noble example 
in a careless time,—these are grounds that entitle his name 
to honor and his works to consideration. 

—Charles Spencer Richardson. 





NINON LECROIX 


Ninon was born, where the sun never shines, in an 
alley leading from the Rue du Diable, in the Belleville 


district of the great city. Ninon was born, and there the 
maternal responsibility ended. How she found nourish- 
ment and flourished in her small way God alone knows; 
but at thirteen she was as ugly as the ugliest, as poor as the 
poorest, and as bad as the worst. 

Her flow of language was horrible to hear, but quite 
consistent with her environment. I imagine it was a mat- 
ter of pride with her to outstrip her companions in her one 
accomplishment, and if so she must have succeeded far 
beyond her wildest hopes. She was a born revolutionist, 
and with the foundation of the Red Republic cowered in 
her little rat hole, fairly shivering with delight as she 
gazed down a vista of bloodshed to anarchy. “Liberty, 
Egqnality, Fraternity or Death,” she would shriek with a 
gloating accent on the last word that could leave no doubt 
as to the alternative she imagined she preferred—* Liberty, 
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Equality, Fraternity or Death,” and throwing her hands 
wildly into the air would bring them down onsome Belleville 
guard’s broad chest, and peering into his face with blood- 
shot eyes, cry “eh, “chou? Are we beasts? are we slaves? 
or are we men ?—dux armes/” 

Finally came a day when even Ninon got her fill of 
bloodshed. She was with the Belleville guards behind the 
barricade in the Place Vendome, and with the other 
Amazons from the district—and all Belleville women were 
Amazons in those times—was the leading spirit in the long 
day’s fighting. It was Ninon alone, however, who was 
omnipresent, and Ninon alone who was the pet of the 
soldiers; for where the bullets were flying thickest, it 
would be “ Ninon, little devil, some cartridges ;” or, “ For 
God’s sake, Ninon, a sip from your flask,” and Ninon, 
utterly regardless of any personal danger, without even 
considering the possibility of a death of which she had 
never thought, ran hither and thither with wild eyes, and 
wilder words, answering all. 

At last, the tide of battle having swept in a wide arc 
across the Rue Montaigne to the Quays, she came to her- 
self to find the barricade overturned and deserted. With a 
cry of rage, she got to her feet, and when, with a sudden 
rush of emotion, she realized that her guards had been 
swept away, she put her hands to her head and swayed 
dizzily while the trees, the houses and the pavement 
wavered before her eyes in long black lines across a red 
background. Then as the fit of anger began to lose its 
force—for Ninon’s emotions, though strong while they 
lasted, were short-lived—there came in its place the sharper 
and better founded instinct of avaricious cunning ; and with 
a half smile, cat-like, creeping across a mass of mutilated 
furniture, she began moving among the Versaillais dead. 

Her pockets were heavy, and the lust of plunder was 
becoming insatiable, when she was brought to her knees by 
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acurse. “For the love of Reason,” she begged harshly. 
The wounded Versaillais slowly took better aim. He was 
going to execute justice, and for a moment a half smile 
of satisfaction drove the pain from his face. 

“In the name of France” he began; and Ninon’s 
career had been well ended had not a civilian who had 
been watching kicked the musket aside. Tossing the soldier 
a piece of silver, he took the child in his arms and carried 
her to the comparative quiet of the Champs Elysees. 

Ninon was not entirely a fool, and she understood fully 
that her life had been saved ; for in that one moment when 
she had faced the musket of the soldier, she had been 
hurled into a full realization and fear of the horror of 
death; and now with her rescue came a sudden revulsion 
of feeling that left her a mere sobbing child in the arms 
of a protector. 

So all the evening as she sat beside her companion in 
his library she was sufficiently subdued; but her softened 
mood was not an outgrowth of mere fear or gratitude. 
There was a chord in her nature, hitherto unheard, that 
had been touched, and whose vibrations had set her heart 
beating with strange ideas. 

“Do you know, child,” said her companion, “ you have 
not once told me your name. What is it?” 

“Ninon,” she answered in a tone that sounded strange 
to her own ears, “ they call me Ninon Lecroix, but Subiche 
—she is my comrade—says I have no name.” 

'  Ninon, I could not help thinking as I watched you 
this afternoon, what a typical ¢ricoteuse you would have 
made.” 

She did not understand him, but for a moment the 
smouldering fire of revolution came back, and she burst 
forth, “I leave that to aristocrats and children. God 
knows I am not a lady or a mamma's pet. What have I 
to do with knitting—I, Ninon Lecroix ?” 
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She accompanied this with one or two oaths, and then 
yawned wearily. 

He took her up-stairs and pointed out the little room 
where she was to sleep. At his own door he paused. “If 
you should need me, child, you may knock here. Would 
you like to stay with us always, and help Mannette in 
the kitchen ?” 

With a sudden rush of feeling she fell at his feet ; but 
there on her knees, the glitter of the silver on his dressing 
table caught her eye, and with a sudden fear she ran from 
him down the long hall. 

When she was alone, and the strength of his mental 
atmosphere had left her, she lost complete control of her- 
self, and lying face downwards on the bed, burst into tears. 
She repeated over and over again that it was not her fault. 
No it was not her fault; then the old nature reasserted 
itself, and she turned with an oath. “Ninon, sniveling 
idiot, get up and throw thyself from the window. What 
if Subiche should know, or Jacques, or the Ferret? Cow- 
ard—baby—what has got you by the throat? There—it 
is gone—praise be to God! Now lie quietly for an hour or 
two and we shall see.” 

In spite of all her efforts, so tired was she, her eyes 
closed and she lost consciousness. She was awakened by 
the crashing of a cannon from Mont Valerien, and, before 
its detonations had died away, was at the window with all 
the love of the street once more in full possession of her 
small person. What difference did it make now? What 
difference did anything make? She did not stop to argue 
with herself, but noiselessly turning the latch, crept out 
into the silence of the dark hall-way. Before the first door 
she paused with the remembrance of the silver in her 
mind. Then at the thought of 1 + man who had saved 
her, she fell back against the wainscoting, cowering there 
with her hands tightly clenched, a hundred extenuating 
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circumstances obtruding themselves before her impotent 
conscience. She recalled the words of a Belleville orator 
who had cried for the community at any price. Was it 
Liberty and Equality, that this man should sleep surrounded 
by luxury, while she had but the clothes on her back, and 
depended for her daily bread on what she could steal at 
the risk of her own liberty? ‘Then on the other side came 
the dictates of gratitude, and the thought of a permanent 
home with all the horror of hunger and thirst, and blows 
eliminated from her life. She struggled for some time, 
but the instincts of heredity were not lightly to be thrown 
aside, and the sins of her fathers grasping her in their 
tentacles of crime, dragged her to her feet, and put her 
trembling hand on the knob. To her surprise it turned 
easily, and she stepped carefully over the threshhold. It 
was quite dark within, but she knew where to find the 
dressing table, and with stealthy motions gathered all the 
ornaments into a little pile ; then glanced at the dark outlines 
of the bed. There might be a watch under the pillow— 
perhaps a gold one; and she knew what a good price 
Father LaRouge would give for a gold watch—and then, 
Father LaRouge never asked one embarrassing questions. 

Her fingers had felt the sharp outlines of a steel paper 
cutter, and picking this up, she moved towards the bed. 
As she stooped over the man not a single thought of her 
treachery to him entered her heart, for she was again pos. 
sessed with the desire of plunder, and if he awakened it 
was not her fault. Perhaps, though, it would be better in 
the beginning to avoid a possible awakening. He was an 
aristocrat, and she would be doing her countrymen a ser- 
vice. What was it the Belleville orator had said ?—“A das 
les aristocrats.” She poised the knife for the stroke. 

“What would you do, Ninon ?” 

So he was awake and had seen al]. With a rush of 
feeling a new point of view swept upon her, and her whole 
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nature was engulfed in a maelstrom of contending emotions. 
But one predominated, and with a cry, she sprang on him 
and fighting like a tiger, tried to release her wrist from 
his grasp. 

He tore the knife from her hand, and said quietly, “I 
see I have made a mistake: we could never get along 
together, could we, Ninon?” 

She was quiet enough now, and got to her feet. “I 
wish I were dead,” she cried. 

Without a word he handed her the knife; but with a 
curse she threw it to the floor. 

“You have not even the courage for that. What will 
become of you? The key is in the front door, and it turns 
easily.” 

Half-dazed, she left the room, and made her way to 
the street. There, the quiet was appalling, but when she 
should reach Belleville—ah, then she would know where 
to go. 

What finally became of the girl is another story. 
Her birth had given her a destiny against which she was 
powerless ; but, were Ninon’s crimes her sins? 

—Charles Wadsworth Camp. 





EDITORIAL 


We have looked with no little satisfaction and pleasure 
on the tendency which has been manifesting itself since 
the present senior class has been in the University, toward 
the formation of various societies, clubs, reading-circles, 
and what not, designed to promote the interest in Belles 
Lettres, in Art, in Music, and the more distinctively cul- 
tural and “ humanizing” pursuits, such as find no place, 
or at best but a meager place, in the college curriculum. 
The Art Club has been already for some time upon a 
firm basis. The formation of the new Orphic Order, the 
latest born of these organizations, will fill a long-felt want, 
in encouraging the cultivation of serious music and placing 
musical interests on a higher plane and a more sure founda- 
tiou. It is, however, less of these than of the clubs de- 
voted to things literary, that special remark is here made. 

The Monday Night Club has been for some years now 
a flourishing organization, to belong to which has been 
almost the highest single privilege of members of late 
senior classes. The Junior and Sophomore Fortnightly 
Clubs have a distinctly different sphere of work from 
that of the Monday Night Club. While the former are 
designed to afford opportunity for active and diligent 
individual work along literary lines, the scope of the 
Monday Night Club is professedly very different. The 
Fortnightly Clubs should not in any sense be regarded as 
“ under-studies” of the Monday Night Club, although they 
have lately been so termed. They belong to a class of 
organizations, whose number we should like to see greatly 
augmented, organizations composed of smal! bands of con- 
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genial men, who meet for the purpose of earnest and positive 
work, in the reading and study of various authors. An 
unwieldy membership would defeat the main object of 
these clubs. There is room here in Princeton for an in- 
definite number of such circles, a number limited, in fact, 
only by the extent of real interest in extra-curriculum 
literary effort, and of. the desire to gain that acquaintance 
with the works of the great masters of literature which it 
is impossible to secure in even the best of class-rooms. The 
spontaneous formation of these “clubs” or “rings” or 
“ societies,’"— whatever be the name under which they 
may pass — is the surest token and indication of the exist- 
ence in Princeton of something more than mere athleticism, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, of an ideal somewhat 
broader than that of the mere sordid grinding of the 
proverbial “ poler.” 

We hasten to disavow, in this connection, all intention 
of belittling, or discounting in any way the value of faith- 
ful, and intelligently directed class-room work ; yet after all, 
the most that can be acquired from the work of the uni- 
versity class-room, especially under the so prevalent lecture- 
system (necessarily so prevalent) is at best but an acquaint- 
ance with the map and some few guide-posts of the vast 
world of possible acquisition and attainment. The man 
with implicit faith in the all-adequacy of the university as 
an educating-machine, and a truly sublime confidence in 
its power to turn him out at the end of four years (even in 
spite of himself, and independently of his own efforts,) a 
flawless sample of the “ educated” man, duly labelled and 
guaranteed with the B. A. trade-mark, is likely to be 
narrowed rather than broadened by his university life. His 
mental horizon — his intellectual outlook —is in danger 
of being even more limited when he leaves than it was 
before he came, instead of being almost infinitely widened, 
as it should be. 
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It is all in the difference of the point of view from 
which one regards the purpose of university training. 
A very blind and defective view of education is that 
which regards it as simply the acquisition of knowledge. 
Ruskin contended that modern “education” for the 
most part signifies giving people the faculty of think- 
ing wrong on almost every subject of importance to 
them. Education, in Carlyle’s point of view, is simply 
the process of learning what to read ; of gaining the broad 
outlook over the whole field of knowledge, by which one 
knows where to look for things. The educated man is 
simply “the man who knows where things are,” with all 
that that involves. In these days, which are not the days 
of the old “encyclopaedic philosophers,” no man can be 
educated in any sense other than this. The mass of knowl- 
edge is too great for a man to make his own even all of 
that which is connected with the one restricted department 
to which his main efforts are confined, not to speak of the 
whole sphere of human attainment. This then must be our 
conception of what we are in college to gain — the educated 
man’s outlook and point of view, his way of looking at 
things ; and we should accordingly so model the conduct 
of our opportunities as to make everything tend to that 
end. 

This, however, is digressing. In reference, again, to 
the scope and purpose of these forms of outside literary 
activity, as auxiliaries to the gaining of this ideal result in 
out college course :—there is perhaps a danger in such clubs 
that they may come to give too large a place to the so-called 
passiveside of literary culture. It cannot be denied that it is 
an intensely pleasurable sensation, if you are intellectually 
inclined, to lie lazily back in an arm-chair and a cloud of to- 
bacco smoke, (which, we are credibly informed, constitute 
the customary physical environment of many of these gather- 
ings), while you listen to an entertaining and instructive 
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address from some prominent speaker “ who has kindly con- 
sented,” etc.; while you have your intellectual pabulum 
prepared, and so to speak, predigested for you, and then 
dispensed with a minimum expense of energy on your part, 
and the entire absence of the drudgery of personal, indi- 
vidual research and thought. Passive rumination in the 
place of active, constructive reflection, as the characteristic 
feature of the “work” of your ostensibly “literary” 
society, while in this form doubtless highly enjoyable and 
even helpful in its place, should not be over-indulged in, to 
the exclusion of the other possibly less attractive phase of 
your work, in order to the achievement of the best and 
most substantial results of which your society, and other 
like societies, seem capable. 

There is another respect in which this sort of work in 
the university might render itself more fruitful. We 
should like to see associated with the passive “ listening” 
element, and with the more active “reading” element, a 
gteater tendency to wrzte, to seek to embody in words the 
results of one’s reading. There is a great deal of truth in 
the old mediaeval maxim, /egere et non scribere est dormtire: 
which seems to intimate (may we add, for the benefit of the 
uninitiated — if such there be ?) that that sensible old monk- 
ish philosopher was of the opinion that a man who 
reads, and reads, and reads, but never writes, is to all 
intents and purposes asleep. It has been until this year 
a defect in the curriculum work of our university in 
the department of English, that more opportunity has 
not been given for training in the expression of oneself 
in words, and that more insistence has not been laid 
upon the importance of that discipline, especially in the 
courses of the first two years. We are very glad to note 
that in this respect a radical change has been wrought 
within the past year, that more emphasis is being brought 
to bear on persistent and continuous theme and essay-writ- 
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ing in the regular English courses of the University. If 
this plan is followed out as it should be, we may look jor 
great results in the near future. We may express our hope 
of a still greater development of this side of the English 
department in the years immediately to come. Without 
that facility of expression, whether through the pen or by 
the “living voice,” which is acquired only by early, con- 
stant and assiduous practice, the widest range of reading, 
the most thorough scholarship, the finest literary apprecia- 
tion and acumen, while not useless to the individual who 
possesses them, are yet barren and fruitless. One feels like 
transferring the burning mandate of Carlyle, to which he 
gave utterance in a different connection: ‘Produce! Pro- 
duce! Were it but the smallest infinitesimal fraction of 
a product, produce it, im Gottes Namen /"— And suggested 
by this text of Carlyle’s, one might bring these rambling 
remarks to a close by a long sermon on the uselessness to 
the university of the unproductive member of the social 
organism. But this may well be reserved for a future 
occasion. 





William Hsbenburst Dunn '93 


Whereas, the inscrutable providence of the All-wise has removed from 
this life William Ashenhurst Dunn, a member of the tit. Board of 
the class of ’93, Princeton University ; 

And Whereas, his death has cut off a peculiarly lovable life—a Ilfe 
eager to realize the brightest ideals and a mind unusually adapted 
not only to acquire but to impart ; 

Be it Resolved, that we, his fellow-editors, express our sense of loss—loss 
to ourselves and to the world—of a man whose presence could ill 
be spared ; and our sympathy with those upon whom the blow falls 
even more heavily than upon us. May the ‘‘voice of eternal peace’’ 
of which he wrote in one of his most beautiful poems, speak peace to 
all who knew him, as it surely has spoken to himself. 

BooTH TARKINGTON, 
MARSHALL HARRINGTON, 
LeE MONTGOMERY, 

H. G. Murray, 

C. B. NEWTON. 
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THE FOUR VOICES 


Voice of the joyous morn 

Come from the gleaming borders of the east, 
Cease chanting to yon lonely morning star, 

And tell me what glad song the new day sings 
Beyond those mist-robed hills. Tell me the song 
With all its hope, but let it die away 

Before its tones sink deep into my soul, 

For thou art sweet, but fleeting, voice of morn. 


Voice of the garish noon, 

Come from thy haunts beside the stealing streams, 
Or let me hear thee in the boughs above ; 

Tell me the secrets of the fainting fields, 

Aud why the earth is silent at thy word, 

As though in dread of some great agony ; 

But touch me not as thou hast touched the fields, 
For thou art fierce and cruel, voice of noon. 


Voice of the eventide, 

Come from the lingering twilights of the west, 
Gather the whispering cadence of the winds, 

The swelling music of the distant sea, 

The peaceful breathing of the sombre woods, 
Into one deep and solemn harmony, 

And let me hear it, but in whispered tones, 

For thou dost sing of death, voice of the eventide. 


Voice of the silent night, 
Come from the shadows of the star-crowned hills, 
Speak thou to me, voice of eternal peace, 
Tell me the music of the sleeping fields, 
The solemn stillness of the waning stars, 
The subtle influence of this voiceless calm, 
And let thy music sink into my soul 
For thou art sweet and holy, voice of night. 
— William Ashenhurst Dunn (of the Class of 1893) 
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GOSSIP: 


OF CERTAIN NUISANCES 





“ Were it not for trifles, a few. 
That lately have come into play ; 
The men would want something to do, 
And the women want something to say." 
—G. Farquhar : “ The Beaux-Stratagem."' 


“ Man is a creature that lives not upon bread alone, but principally by catchwords.”’ 
—R. L. Stevenson: ‘'Virginibus Puerisque.”” 


The habit of associating for the purpose of causing disturbance is by 
no means confined to the sophomores. Old women of both sexes, having 
a sense of rectitude so thriving as to justify them them in devoting much 
time to the care of others’ souls, and being greatly ambitious to pose as 
reformers, bestir themselves to find some object of crusade, light upon a 
catchword and expand its meaning to suit their purposes, classify under 
that head every bit of scandal that they hear, and devote their energies to 
denunciation. So it is that hazing, the most trivial of undergraduate 
amusements, has developed into a matter of journalistic discussion when- 
ever there is adearth of topics of wider interest : just so the Princeton Inn 
attained national prominence a few years ago; and just so the Army 
Canteen was abolished — by the aid of funds furnished by a sympa- 
thetic organization of liquor-dealers. 

In his character of ‘‘A Shee Precise Hypocrite,”’ John Earle said, 
“It is a question, whether shee is more troubled with the Diuell or the 
Divell with her: she is always challenging and daring him, and her 
weapons are Spels no lesse potent than different, as being the sage Sen- 
teuces of some of her owne Sectaries . . . . You might better answer 
Scotus then her Scruples. Shee is one that thinkes shee performes all 
her duty to God in hearing, and shewes the fruites of it intalking .. . . 
Shee is an everlasting Argument ; but I am weary of her."’ Soit is with 
these reformers. 

Argal the Gossip will turn from them to a consideration of the bene- 
ficial results of the nefarious custom which the faculty, the reformers, and 
the newspapers call hazing, but which is known to usashorsing. In the 
first place: a freshman is, of course, with certain manifest exceptions, the 
most self-satisfied mortal conceivable; so much is clear. Now, it isobvious 
that a little exhibition of his talents before critical spectators is eminently 
improving. This is what students of social conditions have termed the 
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Law of Diminishing Head. Secondly: sophomoredom is essentially a state 
of mind rather than a period of existence. A little indulgence in demon- 
stration helps to work off the superfluity of this mental tendency — 
serves as an inoculation to save the victim from being a sophomore all 
his life, as some people are. Thirdly: this practice of horsing gives con- 
siderable amusement to those who have had their turn. Lastly: the 
necessity of endeavoring to punish the offenders furnishes odd jobs to 
various individuals who might otherwise be less profitably employed. 

Some of the unenlightened object that this good old custom is ex- 
tremely foolish. That is its saving grace. If it were grave and serious 
—if the fierce scowl of the sophomore’s brow were not pleasantly 
contradicted by a rather feeble grin, and his harsh tones of command 
softened by a hoarseness bespeaking him only human —if, in fact, 
the whole business were not very manifestly a bit of melodramatic farce, 
timid souls would be so terrified. A more cogent objection is that the 
system compels the sophomores to support too ponderous a burden of dig- 
nity. But those patient souls are ready to endure all things for the com- 
mon good. 

It has thus been philosophically demonstrated that this is a custom 
beneficial to all concerned, and all thoughtless and ill-considered remon- 
strances against the old order of things have been completely and irre- 
fragably refuted ; in spite, therefore, of the views of the various venerable 
vestals whose very virulent virtue becomes violently, vehemently, vigor- 
ously, volubly, and vociferously vituperative upon this subject, the Gossip 
gives his sanction to hazing. 

Apropos of this matter, he begs leave to call attention, with as much 
modesty as the occasion warrants, to a literary find—no less a dis- 
covery than a lost fragment by Chaucer upon the very subject under 
consideration. This unique palimpsest, which was fuund upon the back 
of a certain notice relative to attendance at Chapel, is now presented to 
the readers of the Zi/. The Gossip cannot let pass this opportunity of 
expressing his obligation for the assistance rendered him by that erudite 
scholar who finds congenial work in antiquarian researches, and who 
sincerely welcomes every opportunity to put his knowledge at the dis- 
posal of students. . 


A fressheman once upon a sunny morwe 
Was walking on the strete y-clept Nassorwe.* 

He was as fresshe as is the month of May, 

Lyk as the grass of which men maken hay, 

Anon a wikke sophomore was y-sene, 

That hasted hym toward this fressheman grene. 

‘‘What artow hight?” that sophomore quod he, 

“an where, ye fressheman, is thine herberwet?” 

The seely wight he stared as he were wood 

An then he loughed — the which noo fressheman shoulde. 
The sophomore hente hym, an “ Synge,” quod he, 
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An synge ful loudly an ful myrilie!” 
The fressheman song with face of mickle peyne, 
An everich tyme he ceast must synge ageyn. 
Ful half an howre song he in this wys, 
An was ful wery, as I yow devyse. 
Anon then Jack Toblee{ ‘a-risning cam 
There is namoor to seye; my tale is doon. 
Syn Hoongry ? drav him to the stacioun 
Namoor in Princetown was he sene agen. 
Lord save our antient facultee. Amen. 
* Despite assiduous efforts, Nassorwe Strete has not yet been identified. 
+ Herberwe is the Chaucerian equivalent of the once current poetical phrase‘ 
boarding-hovse. 
§ There is reason to suppose that this Jack Toblee was the president of the 
university. 
| There is here a considerable hiatus in the manuscript. It is, however, probable 
that at least the first few lines were devoted to a eulogy of this Jack Toblee. 





2 No one has yet determined who, or what, this Hoongry was. 
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With the October number, most of the college magazines begin a 
new volume. To the one that enters its sixty-seventh year of publication 
at the same time in which the university it represents celebrates a two- 
hundredth anniversary, we extend special congratulations. 

We are especially pleased with the appearance of the Darimouth 
Magazine; it is in good taste. We read with interest the promise of a 
series of articles on epochs in the life of the college and on student life 
in other countries, but we regret that this makes necessary the omission 
of several of the undergraduate literary departments. 

The exchanges for the month are of varying merit, and for the most 
part fall below their usual excellence. The fiction is very mediocre ; 
the authors have been unfortunate in their choice of subjects. The best- 
told stories are ‘‘My Summer Girl’’ in the Williams Lit., and ‘‘ The 
Way to Contentment”’ in the Dartmouth Magazine. The best critical 
essays are ‘‘ Heinrich Heine ”’ in the Yale Lit., and ‘‘ The German Popu- 
lar Ballad’”’ in the Wellesley Magazine. The general criticism of the 
poetry is that the majority of the themes are not suitable to poetry. The 
following, however, deserve mention : 


A BALLAD OF BOYHOOD BAY 


When silken ships put out to sea 
And the foam of the waves swings by, 
As the sunset isles of infancy 
Fade low on the fleece-bound sky : 
With sails a-gleam o’er the silver stream, 
They bend on the westward way 
To the golden glow of long ago, 
By the blue of the Boyhood Bay. 


There’s a rainbow strand for Wonderland 
And a cove for the pirate boat ; 
There’s an emerald sward for the toy command 
To storm at the castle’s moat ; — 
Oho | for the joy and the ways of the boy, 
For the day is eternal play 
In the golden glow of long ago, 
By the blue of the Boyhood Bay. 
— Howard A. Plummer, in The Yale Courant. 
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ON A “CRUCIFIXION” BY VERONESE 


They paint her always sick and sad and still, 
Low-lying by her Child’s vast, hopeless cross, 
Inert at last to each heart-sickening thrill, 

With those about her that wonld ease her loss. 
Was she so still? Did she meet that black course 
Of agonies with silent strength until 

Dead weight of final sorrow crushed her force 
And left her fainting on Golgotha hill? 


Not so he painted her. Below the dead 
The others in their anguish prostrate lie, 
But, torn by the supreme maternal throe, 
Reeling against the cross, eye-riveted 
Upon that piteous horror 'gainst the sky, 
She wails her choked, intolerable woe. 
—/jJ. W. Helburn, in The Harvard Monthiy. 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 


In spite of God or Devil, 
Around the Cape I'll sail, 
Through surging wave and tempest, 
Through calm or icy gale. 


The mildewed sails in tatters hang 
Down from the shattered yards, 

And dragging from her sides the kelp 
Her weary way retards. 


No breeze to stir the oily sea 
Beneath the blazing sun, 

With festering ooze of pitch and shme 
The rotting deck-seams run. 


Or ’neath the wan, low-flying moon, 
The foaming surges sweep, 

And round the wave-racked vessel yell 
The voices of the deep. 


A flare of blue unearthly flame 
Burns from each reeling mast, 

And through the storm the ghost-ship rides 
Before the roaring blast. 


In spite of God or Devil. 
Around the Cape I'll sail, 
Through surging wave or tempest, 
Through calm or icy gale. 
—H. F. Griffin, in The Yale Courant, 





BOOK TALK 


The Ruling Passion. By Henry van Dyke. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

Dr. van Dyke has already won his golden spurs as essayist and poet, 
and his first collection of short stories should gain for him a high place 
among writers ot modern fiction. Indeed, as regards sustained power of 
the most musical expression ; a certain characteristic and exquisite sense 
of the humor and the pathos of all life; mastery of vivid character 
sketching in outline; nobility of atmosphere, subtle craftsmanship ; and 
the thrilling portrayal of the elemental passions of simple humanity, this 
author must stand to-day pre-eminent in American letters. 

The glow of such stories as ‘‘The Reward of Virtue,’ ‘“‘A Lover of 
Music,” or ‘‘ The Keeper of the Light’ will not pale against the brightest 
backgrounds of Stevenson or Kipling, nor those of their great American 
predecessors. 

The writer preludes his many-act drama of human passion with some 
word-music, mellow and thrilling. ‘‘A Writer’s Request of His Master ”’ 
is a sentence-philosophy of art and life, worthy of a place with Steven- 
son’s famous ‘‘To Be Honest,’’ Channing’s ‘“‘My Symphony ’”’ and the 
author’s own ‘‘ Footpath to Peace.’” The prologue is almost unique in 
prefacedom in that it is as good literature as any part of the book. Pre- 
sentations of purpose are dangerous, but this one is very fitting, quite 
inevitable, and adds greatly to the book. The author proposes to treat 
always of ‘‘the unseen, mysterious, ruling passion of a life.’’ ‘‘Music, 
nature, children, honour, strife, revenge, money, pride, friendship, 
loyalty, duty; to these objects and others like them, the secret power 
of personal passion often turns,’’ and these weave ‘‘ the stuff of human 
nature into patterns wherein the soul is imaged and revealed.”’ 

**A Lover of Music” is the story of an ignorant, self-taught French 
Canadian fiddler. And it is believed to be the only specimen of that 
hitherto unknown species, the good, musical short story. For most 
writers, who lack an intimate knowledge of music, write sheer bosh about 
this unexplored field of art, betraying themselves by an improper use of 
technicalities. But this is a story such as Franz Schubert might have 
written had he been a modern American author. And this artist might 
have given the ‘‘ Unfinished Symphony ”’ to the world had the fates 
allotted to him a different nationality and a sister art. For sweet, 


spontaneous music sings on every page, 
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“*The Reward of Virtue ’’ is a fragrant blend of Canadian backwoods 
life, delicate humour, legal acuteness and genial psychology. ‘My 
Lady Nicotine is ably defended against the onslaught of a long woman 
with short hair and eyeglasses, and a great thirst for tea,—the president 
of several societies for ethical agitation.” In the manly breast of Pat, 
the guide, the passion for smoking puts up a game but vain resist- 
ance against the passion for children, and it is not until the denouement 
that both cravings are fully satisfied. 

In “‘ The Gentle Life” the English of the days of jolly old Sir Isaak 
Walton has learned a richer and yet more graceful cadence. The arts 
of casting forth a light fly and a light essay have both made gratifying pro- 
gress since the days of the father of both. 

It is with regret that the reader finds the very high and elsewhere 
consistent standard lowered in ‘‘A Year of Nobility.’’ It exhibits less 
power than the others, and is, it must be confessed, a trifle ‘/angweilig’ 
in parts. 

Perhaps the most perfect story of all as to structure is *‘ The Keeper 
of the Light.’’ Its plot is not very surprising nor are its characters of 
the most striking. It is quite long; there is no blood and scarcely any 
thunder. But the tale is told with such consummate art, and the char- 
acter portrayal is so fascinating that the reader becomes quite oblivious 
of all such small matters as time and space. 

The volume contains eight stories, and these eight stories constitute 
an important event in literature, of which America may well be proud. 
This book has fulfilled its purpose triumphantly in exhibiting, with 
power, passion, and the highest art, the ascendancy of a primal impulse 
over many diverse lives. We predict that this volume will soon justify 
its title by becoming the ruling passion with greater literary America. 


Tennyson, His Homes, His Friends, His Work. By Elizabeth L. Cary. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75. 


The work is not designed in any sense to supersede the official 
memoir by Hallam Tennyson, or yet to contribute 7ennysoniana to the 
specialist; but to give the general reader ‘‘a fair view of the life and 
work of the Laureate, a view possibly somewhat more detached and varied 
than that which may be gained from the official ‘Life’ or from books 
written during the poet’s life-time.” 

It goes without saying that it would be a most difficult task to make 
any book which deals with the life and work of Lord Tennyson other 
than interesting in the highest degree. The present volume does not 
seem needed, however, for any other reason than to afford an account 
that might be rather more accessible to the average reader than Hallam 
Tennyson’s monumental work. From the bookmaker’s point of view, 
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it is an admirable production of the Knickerbocker Press; and the num- 
erous exceptionally fine photogravures (twenty-two in number), mainly 
portraits of Hallam, Spedding, Browning, Carlyle, Tennyson, Jowett, 
Dean Bradley, etc., including in particular one of Henry Irving as 
‘* Becket,” constitute a feature which greatly enhances the value of the 
volume, atid gives it in one respect an advantage over the two-volume 
biography. 

The description giveti of the Cambridge of Tennyson’s undergraduate 
days, where the poet got little from tutors or lectures, but much from 
what Walter Bagehot called ‘‘the argumentative walk or disputatious 
lounge,”’ and the associations there formed, is well drawn. And the appli- 
cation to Tennyson’s friendship with Arthur Hallam, of Montaigne’s 
words describing his own perfect ‘‘inviolate’’ intimacy with Estienne 
La Boétie, is very happy: ‘‘Having so short a time to endure, and having 
so late begun (for we were both well grown, and he by several years) it 
had no time to lose, nor could it be built upon the model of regular 
and feeble friendships, for which is needed such precaution of long 
aud previous conversation ;’—with much else from Montaigne. 

The manner of Tennyson's treatment of nature is suggestively illus- 
trated, his rigor in imposing all the details of the scene he depicts, and 
leaving nothing to the imagination of the reader. His poetry ‘“‘is 
throughout like a certain kind of hospitality where the day is planned 
for the guest—with the utmost care, with the utmost skill, but there is 
no escape.’’ Whereby we are somewhat reminded of the story of the 
typically hospitable English squire who would throw open his doors to 
his guests with a ‘‘ This is Liberty Hall! And if everybody does not do as 
he likes here, by——I’1] make him!”’ 

There is not much originality about this life of Lord Tennyson 
(although the Talker has spent a very pleasant afternoon in reading it); 
and this observation applies equally to the method of treatment and to 
the material employed. The most obvious feature of the latter is the 
large proportion of lengthy verbatim extracts from all criticisms and 
estimates of Tennyson,— English, American and Continental,—from 
Lockhart aud Jeffries and Christopher North down to Taine and Engel 
and M. Filon. If these were eliminated the book would dwindle down 
to a very unpretentious volume indeed. Perhaps some will deem their 
presence desirable, even in such bulky proportion, in a life of Tennyson 
designed with the view professed by Miss Cary. Others will find this 
abundance of quoted opinion obtrusive. The book, as a whole, is 
no very considerable contribution to the literature that deals with the 
life and work of the Laureate. Yet in itself it deserves, and will prob- 
ably find, a large number of readers. 


The rench Revolution and Religious Reform. By William Milligan 
Sloane. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


The purpose of this work is to show how ecclesiastical legislation 
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affected the affairs of France during those tempestuous years which in- 
augurated the Revolution. In the opening chapters is found a succinct 
summary of the state of society in France during the fore part of the 
eighteenth century, special reference being made to the relations exist- 
ing between church and state. The feudalism of the church was what 
held together French society more than the absolute monarchy ; and it 
was the overthrow of this feudalism that marked the beginning of the 
modern era. 

The author goes on to show that the spirit of revolution was directly 
due to that destructive criticism, the product of a perverted conception of 
the so-called right of private judgment, which wa’ so energetically ap- 
plied to existing institutions by the three schools of reformers : the scep- 
tics, followers of Voltaire; the fanatical Deists bred by Rousseauism ; 
and the Economists, who followed the doctrines of Quesnay and Turgot. 

Having sketched the condition of the ecclesiastical system, its dif- 
ferent factions, its degeneracy, and the profligacy of the prelates, the 
writer comes to his central theme, the effect that this ecclesiastical con- 
dition had upon the political situation, how it was largely conducive to 
that situation, and how the struggle between the classes gradually gave 
rise to the idea that all men were equal. 

The body of the work consists in a graphic recapitulation of the 
stirring events of the years between 1789 and 1804, so well known to the 
student of history : the destruction of the Bastille, that hated reminder 
of mediaeval institutions; the scandalous conduct of the prelates and 
nobles ; the Declaration of Rights; the abolition of the tithe system ; 
the confiscation of the church lands; and the pitiable imbecility of Louis 
XVI throughout this era of change. 

The most vivid passage in the book is the spirited description of the 
Reign of Terror under the Convention in 1793. 

The concluding chapters are taken up with a discussion of the way 
in which religious liberty gradually emerged out of this chaotic state of 
affairs through the Concordat between the Pope and Bonaparte, restor- 
ing the Catholic religion but at the same time guaranteeing tolerance to 
Protestants. 


A Day with a Tramp and Other Days. By Walter Wyckoff. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


Mr. Wyckoff has collected in this volume several sketches, which 
have appeared from time to time in magazines. These articles have the 
same general subject and form as the ‘‘ Workers,’’ giving us an insight 
into the conditions of unskilled labor and showing the disadvantages 
under which the unemployed are placed. The descriptions of people, 
with whom the author came in contact, are vividly drawn and show an 
exceptional knowledge of human nature; yet the book is not in any way 
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pessimistic. Tbe style is pleasing and the incidents full of interest. 
There is a dramatic quality in the story of Farrell whose love of tramp 
life almost leads to the sacrifice- of every other affection. In Iowa Mr. 
Wyckoff had a great many offers of employment from the farmers, a fact 
which stands out in marked contrast to the conditions in Chicago, where 
it was all but impossible for an unskilled workman to maintain a liveli- 
hood. From this part of the author’s experience we are led to believe 
that the laborer, without a trade, has more opportunities for work in the 
country than in the city, where the labor market is overcrowded. The 
chapter on ‘“‘ Incidents of the Slums ’”’ deals with the question of sweat- 
shop labor, its miseries, and the crime to which many are forced through 
the insufficiency of the wages paid. The lack of moral standards and 
the hopelessness among people of this class are clearly brought out. 
The story of the ‘‘ Burro-Puncher ’’ is an account of a trip from a Colo- 
rado mining-town to Phoenix across wild, mountainous country late in 
the fall. The character of his guide and companion, an ex-prospector, is 
a pleasing one, and well portrayed. While we wish that Mr. Wyckoff 
had given usthe conclusions which he drew from his experiment, at 
the same time much of the charm of this book lies in the fact that it is 
left to the reader to form his own theories. The book is not only instruc- 
es but very interesting. 


The Marriage of Mr. Merivale. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Marriage of Mr. Merivale is a strong book with a weak ending. 
As we finish the last chapter we are reminded of a certain tale of Mark 
Twain’s in which, having led his heroine into inextricable difficulties, 
he gives up the story in despair. Arthur Merivale and Muriel Bowness 
are deeply in love, but Merivale has previously blotted his scutcheon by 
dishonorable conduct. To marry them or not to marry them? Either 
way there is trouble, and the author leaves the solution of the 
problem to the reader. The setting is England and the time the nine- 
teenth century. A cricket match, country politics and the Anglo-Boer 
question give plenty of local color, and the descriptions of rural nature 
are sketched with sympathy and artistic insight. All the characters are 
well drawn, while in the development of Liane, the ‘‘ Other Woman,’’ 
there is marked dramatic ability. The conversation is always clever and 
at times brilliant. Altogether, Mr. Headlam has given us a readable book 
and one that will be read. 


“ Warwick of the Knobs."" New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.”’ $1.50. 

The second of the ‘‘ Stringtown Novels”’ introduces us once more to 
the picturesque ‘‘ knob land’ of northern Kentucky. The time is that 
of the Civil War, and the plot centres round the escape of the Confederate 
general John Morgan from captivity, but all else is subordinated to the 
delineation of the character of ‘‘ Parson Warwick of the Knobs.” 

He is a most interesting person. Not only a fatalist but the very 
personification of the old Puritan idea of the Bible as being the only 
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guide for men’s lives, he endures with fortitude afflictions which would 
drive another to atheism. We cannot sympathize with his belief, but we 
are forced, in spite of ourselves, to feel sympathy for him in the troubles 
which he brings upon himself. The conclusion is weak and leaves us 
with many problems unsolved ; but, as a whole, the book is readable and 
and holds our interest to the end. 


Marietta, a Maid of Venice. By F. Marion Crawford. New York : 
Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Crawford has given us in this book a very pretty romance, founded 
on historical facts and dealing with the daily life at the end of the fif- 
teenth century, when Venice was at its best in influence and culture 
The plot introduces several mysterious persons, and is closely connected 
with the ancient guild of glass-blowers, who had at that time a high 
social standing almost equal to that of the nobility. The local color is 
very good, as in most of Mr. Crawford’s Italian novels. The heroine 
shows more modern spirit than one would expect, by refusing to marry 
the man whom her father had chosen, and making her own choice. The 
hero is clever, and faithful to his master’s interests. The book holds the 
attention throughout and should be much read. 


Several books that came tvo late for review in this number will be 
reviewed later. 
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